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Abstract 

Within the Arab world, Sudan is unique. Other Arab countries appear 
to be slipping inexorably into fundamentalism. Sudan, by contrast, is the 
only state in our age that has formally opted for Islam as its system of 
government. By its own admission, it has not yet crafted the institutions 
needed to realize an Islamic regime. But its rulers, having made the choice, 
have left no doubt that Islam will not be disestablished, whatever the op¬ 
position and consequences, including civil war. 
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Sudan, it has been said, is a nation-state but not a nation. Its twenty- 
six million inhabitants speak one hundred different languages. They are 
divided into a multiplicity of ethnic groups, none more than a fraction of 
the total population. They are separated by regional and tribal loyalties. 
Most divisive of all, the population in the north of the country, where the 
majority resides, is culturally Arab, while the south shares the civilization of 
black Africa. Faced with this diversity, the majority has decided — or at 
least those who speak for the majority have decided -- that the only unify¬ 
ing element in Sudan is Islam. And so, to create a nation, Sudan has em¬ 
barked on a course of Islamization. 

Keywords: Islam, Sudan, Egypt, Analysis 

When Sudan's Vice-President Hassabo Abdul Rahman declared on 
22nd March 2015 the "non-existence of any signs of extremism or [related] 
terrorism"D in his country, the irony could not have been greater. Just a 
day earlier a group of nine Sudanese university students, four women and 
five men, had traveled in secret to Turkey and then into ISIS-controlled ter¬ 
ritory in Syria. 

Most of the students, who are all in their early twenties, were born 
and raised in the UK and returned to Sudan to attend university. They all 
studied at, or recently graduated from, the University of Medical Studies 
and Technology (UMST) in the capital Khartoum. 

UMST is the country's top private university for rich kids. Political ac¬ 
tivities there are strictly prohibited. However, Ahmad Babikir, the dean of 
student affairs at UMST, acknowledged that some radical Sheikhs were al¬ 
lowed to give speeches and lectures at the university under the auspices of 
the Islamic Civilization Association (ICA), an extracurricular student body. 

Regardless of whether these students went to Syria to fight with ISIS 
or not, the fact that UMST, which is owned by a member of the ruling par¬ 
ty, Mamoun Hummidah, who is also the Khartoum State Minister of 
Health, allowed only an Islamist group to operate in the campus with little 
oversight while banning all other political groups, is a microcosm of a wid- 
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er problem underlying the rise of radical Islam in Sudan. This problem is 
the internal contradiction of the country's Islamist government which, on 
the one hand plays a role in the spreading of this ideology, while on the 
other tries to contain it. 

To understand these contradictions and their effects, a little contex¬ 
tual background is required. Sudan, being a peripheral political entity in its 
relations to the Islamic World, has traditionally been a haven for religious 
ideologies with a tolerant version of Sufism being the dominant form. Re¬ 
ligious ideologies ranging from the revolutionary style of Al-Mahhdiya to 
the reform-minded ideology of Mahmoud Mohammed Taha, functioned 
as a vehicle of attachment to the outside world and as a basis for political 
action. 

In recent decades Sudan has witnessed the rise of fundamentalist and 
radical versions of political Islam. This was influenced by the mass migra¬ 
tion of Sudanese to Gulf Countries, especially Saudi Arabia, which pro¬ 
motes a literalist interpretation of Islam known as "~Salafism'. 

Another factor in this change was the rise to power in 1989 of the 
current Islamist government which, in its early years, introduced its ambi¬ 
tious ""civilizational project' - a social re-engineering program aimed at 
transforming Sudanese society to bring it into line with their puritanical 
Islamist vision. A distinction should, however, be made between the Islam¬ 
ist government and Salafist and other fundamentalist groups in terms of 
organizational style. While the traditional Muslim Brotherhood of Sudan 
has historically been top-down in structure, Salafist groups preach a grass¬ 
roots, bottom-up approach. 

This bottom-up method to Islamisizing society lends itself to a variety 
of different positions and standpoints. Most Salafist groups in Sudan do 
not condone violence, claiming to focus exclusively on theology while 
preaching obedience to the government. At the same time, some radical 
offshoots have been responsible for the bulk of Islamist-related violence in 
the country. 
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The advent of violence committed by radical Islamists in Sudan can 
be traced back to the early 1990s, in the first decade of the current gov¬ 
ernment. At that time, Sudan was effectively a pariah state that harbored 
exiled Islamists and jihadists, including Usama Bin Laden. Following a divi¬ 
sive internal split in the ruling party in 1999, the government sought to 
break its isolation by repairing its foreign relations. 

In 1993 a group of ultra-extremists led by a Yemeni man named Ab¬ 
dullah al-Khulaifi stormed a mosque in Omdurman and opened fire on 
worshippers, killing twenty five. Seven years later, in 2000, a similar inci¬ 
dent occurred when an Islamist extremist attacked a mosque in northern 
Omdurman killing 27 and injuring 10 others. Both incidents were labeled 
as acts of Takfiris (radical Salafist groups who brand other Muslims as infi¬ 
dels). 

In 2007, the authorities discovered that an Islamist cell was planning 
to launch attacks on Westerners in Sudan when a bomb they were con¬ 
structing exploded by mistake at their house in Al-Salama neighborhood 
in southern Khartoum. On the eve of 2008, a group of extremists assassi¬ 
nated John Granville, a US citizen and employee of USAID, and his driver 
Abdul Rahman Abbas in the heart of Khartoum. 

Following a firefight, in November 2012, security authorities arrested 
thirty members of a radical Islamist cell which had set up a camp in the Al- 
Dinder forest in the central state of Sennar in order to train Jihadists and 
send them to join the war against French forces in Mali. Twenty three of 
them were released in June 2014 after they JTL, 

Jonathan Bate's Shakespeare and Ovid has indicated the importance of 
this tapestry of allusion and appropriation for Shakespearean poetry and 
playtexts and other scholars have recently extended this argument to in¬ 
clude Shakespeare's contemporaries and successors. £21 In that respect, 
the bulls and swans of early modern literature are well accounted for. But 
the "golden raine" that Sidney's sonnet evokes is more complicated, not 
least because it does not receive its full exposition in the Metamorphoses. 
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Alluded to briefly at the dose of Book 4 and the start of Book 5 as part of 
Perseus's narrative, Danae's story is an example of Ovid's self-conscious 
marginalisation, "radical abbreviation," and sidelining of central myths that 
Richard Tarrant has identified as a central strategy in his work. £31 Her sto¬ 
ry is subsumed into her son's narrative of self (he is according to 1.1 of the 
Arthur Golding translation "Danae's noble son" and at 4.855-6 he refers to 
himself as "son of her whom in her father's tower/ The mighty Jove begat 
with child in shape of golden shower") or embedded within the reaction of 
other characters to him: [41 

There are other, though equally slight, allusions to Danae elsewhere in 
the Metamorphoses: Arachne embroiders her story (6.138-9) and Midas de¬ 
scribes water he has turned to gold as capable of deceiving Danae 
(11.129-30)), but Ovid would appear to be little concerned with the Danae 
storyline per se in these truncated versions. And yet the story of Jove's rape 
of the incarcerated Danae (placed in a supposedly impermeable bronze 
tower by her fearful father when he is informed by an oracle that her fu¬ 
ture child will be his murderer) is a pervasive presence in the literatures of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, particularly in dramatic 
texts. The relationship of these invocations both to Ovid and other poten¬ 
tial sources forms a complex and shifting narrative that raises questions of 
its own about myth, money, society, theatre and gender. A detailed tracing 
of the deployment of the Danae myth in such diverse representational 
sites as Elizabethan poems by Sidney and Marlowe and plays by Shake¬ 
speare, Jacobean dramas by Jonson and Heywood, and a Caroline playtext 
by James Shirley, confirms in interesting ways the commonplace assump¬ 
tion that myths are retold according to the morals and ethical interests of 
the society, age or moment in which they are reproduced. 

Early modern writers could have accessed the Danae story in numerous 
non-Ovidian texts: the myth is told in full in Appollodorus, Pherucydes, Lu¬ 
cian, Zenobius and Sophocles. £51 The narrative of the tale, in brief, is that 
Acrisius, Danae's father, having been instructed by the oracle that a grand- 
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son will kill him, locks his daughter in a "brazen" tower so that she might 
not bear a male child. Jove, however, pierces the lock in the form of a 
golden shower, resulting in the birth of Perseus, who will go on to slay the 
Medusa as well as Acrisius. The myth is clearly a potent one for accounts of 
tyranny and metamorphosis, as well as psychoanalytic readings, but my 
focus in this essay will be the varying political and personal investments 
that early modern users and tellers of the tale bring to bear upon, inscribe 
upon, or encode within the story. Tracking the deployment of the myth 
across the Jacobean and Caroline periods in particular will reveal financial¬ 
ly-driven, sceptical readings of the story in plays such as Thomas Hey- 
wood's 1611 The Golden Age and in comparable playtexts by Ben Jonson, 
such as Eastward Ho!, Volpone, and The Alchemist, but also explore how 
these materialist readings of the narrative appear to give way in the Caro¬ 
line era to more theatrically-conscious interpretations which reflect con¬ 
temporary 1630s concerns with notions of gender and performance. The 
particular focus of the latter discussion will be James Shirley's 1633 The 
Bird in a Cage. 

Renaissance painters had also shown considerable interest in the 
theme. Titian's 1545 painting of Danae, commissioned by Cardinal Ales¬ 
sandro Farnese and now hanging in Naples, is a famously sensuous work 
that portrays a naked Danae's sexual openness to the shower of gold 
(something echoed in Klimt's twentieth-century version) rather than any 
overt sense of violation in or even resistance to the act of penetration. Jan 
Gossaert (better known as Mabuse) produced a rather more restrained 
version in 1527 in which Danae is depicted semi-naked but almost Ma- 
donna-like in her acceptance of this immaculate conception. Mabuse's ver¬ 
sion would seem to chime with the one invocation of Danae's story in a 
Shakespearean context: the reference in Romeo and Juliet to "saint- 
seducing gold" (1.1.207). £71 In that latter allusion, Romeo is stressing the 
inviolable nature of his love Rosaline: she, unlike Danae, will be able to re¬ 
sist such temptations, even though the very best of people, saints, are 
open to such seduction. It is open to interpretation whether Romeo is criti- 
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cizing Danae here or exonerating her on the grounds that even saints 
would be tempted. In that respect, Shakespeare charts a course between 
the Titian and Mabuse versions. These two visual examples alone suggest 
the ways in which the personal inflections of the artist affect the readings 
of the Danae story as a rape or a seduction or even something entirely dif¬ 
ferent, as in Mabuse's case, a positive visitation. £8] Danae was simultane¬ 
ously read as a female victim and as agent in her narrative trajectory and 
the early Stuart period inherited this multiple set of interpretations. In the 
early 1600s, drama in particular exhibited a strong interest in reworking 
the narrative, political, social, and sexual agency of this existent storyline 
for its own purposes. The purpose of the remainder of this article is not 
simply to catalogue these manifestations of the myth but to historicize and 
localize the readings of them, and to suggest in the process that the par¬ 
ticular stance adopted by each interpretation can tell us much about the 
cultural contexts in which they are produced. 

In Jonson's Volpone (1605-6), that gold-driven text, Mosca, the flesh-fly 
servant who attends the Venetian magnifico, reflects on the power of gold 
at length and in doing so alludes directly to the Danae story: £91 

Jonson accurately picks up on the potential dualistic reinterpretation of 
the stories of Jovian seduction and rape, in both monetary and performa¬ 
tive terms. In Mosca's cynical speech, Jonson reproduces the ostensibly 
materialist interpretation of the trope of the golden shower as a purely fis¬ 
cal action: one in which a golden shower penetrates the keylock only in the 
pragmatic sense of the guards being bribed to open the door of Danae's 
prison. Depending on the inflection of each retelling, Danae could be pre¬ 
sented as the victim or the participant in this act of corruption. In 
Volpone's rhetoric, the sheer theatricality of Jove's assumed disguises for 
the purposes of seducing/raping Europa, Calisto, Danae et al is fore¬ 
grounded, and once again, the proactive role of Danae and her female 
counterparts is a matter of point of view. Celia, the object of 
Volpone's carpe diem persuasions in this scene, is a clear figure of re- 
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sistance on the stage, however, offering an alternative reading of the sto¬ 
ries to Volpone's celebratory one. 

The Danae myth also had relevance for the theories of alchemy that 
were so prevalent in Jonson's age and which of course provided the basis 
for his subsequent stage comedy, The Alchemist { 1610): the sublimatory 
process was frequently represented as taking place in a tower in alchemical 
illustrations and was described as a penetrative or even sexual act, the al¬ 
chemical process penetrating matter. HOI In such a reading, Danae might 
become an emblem or figure for the translated matter of alchemy, a 
theme that intrigued Jonson and other contemporary Jacobean poets such 
as John Donne. Katharine Eisaman Maus has, however, reflected on these 
evocations and invocations in Jonsonian drama, both of myth and the al¬ 
chemical theme, regarding them as predominantly sceptical in tone and 
approach: "Jonson's use of traditionally polysignificant myths of metamor¬ 
phosis, myths so important to Elizabethan and Jacobean comedy, reveals 
as surely do his comic plots, his general suspicion of the sublimatory pro¬ 
cess." Ml Maus goes on to discuss how the Ovidian mythological canon 
became susceptible in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance to a "sort of 
bivalent allegorization": as the previous discussion of artistic depictions of 
the story have indicated, Jonson is not alone in deploying the Danae myth 
to "suggest both prostitution and the descent of divine grace." H21 

Maus's study had obvious intellectual investments in arguing for, and 
delineating, a "Roman Ben Jonson" and yet, surprisingly, in her account of 
his sceptical reworking of myths, she did not cite his most obvious source 
for a demythologized reading of Danae: Horace's Ode 3.16: 

The early Stuart age did not then initiate these cynical interpretations 
of the myth, although they seem to reach their zenith in that moment, at 
least in terms of English literary traditions. A comparable cynicism is im¬ 
plicit in Golding's previously quoted Englishing of the Metamorphoses in 
1565 and 1567 which describes Jove's golden shower not as an aesthetic 
event but in terms of forgery and counterfeit: "thy forged dad." Jonson, 
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influenced as ever by the Horatian paradigms, adopts and adapts these 
literalist interpretations of the myth to his own dramatic ends. 

The critique of political corruption implicit in the Horatian ode quoted 
above is certainly a motivating factor in Jonson's attribution of this materi¬ 
alistic version of the Danae story to Fulvia the politically aware prostitute in 
his Roman tragedy Catiline (1611). [141 

This specific reference is registered by Maus as a further example of 
Jonson's innate scepticism in adapting myth, but what is also important to 
note is that in the course of this play Fulvia uses her occupation and its ac¬ 
cess to men in power to exploit and influence the political situation. By 
aligning herself with Danae in particular, she accords a similar form of po¬ 
litical agency to her mythical counterpart and differentiates her from the 
other objects of Jove's seductions in the Metamorphoses : this Danae allows 
seduction specifically for personal gain, unlike Leda or Europa who are un¬ 
doubtedly constructed as sexual victims. 

In Eastward Ho!, a text that Jonson co-authored with John Marston and 
George Chapman in 1605, the goldsmith's daughter Gertrude is a figure of 
abject vanity and blatant social aspiration. Her overwhelming desire for so¬ 
cial status explains her disastrous marriage to the mushroom knight, Sir 
Petronel Flash. It is intriguing therefore to note that she too makes refer¬ 
ence to Danae, that gold-linked mythological female, in a song (a ballad 
which I have not been able to trace in any ballad collection from this peri¬ 
od) "o'the Golden Shower" (5.1.109): [151 

Once again, Danae's impregnation by gold is presented as a desirable 
rather than lamentable event in this comic context. 

Seduction is also the theme in The Alchemist's invocation of the Danae 
myth, this time in the mouth of another mushroom knight, Sir Epicure 
Mammon, who in his mistakenly extravagant dreams of seducing Dol 
Common in the guise of a Puritan lady with his alchemical gains - once 
again constructed in material, monetary terms - declares: [161 
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The unquestioned linkage Mammon effects here between sexual se¬ 
duction and financial temptation reflects the duality of epicureanism and 
brute finance of his nomenclature; it also reflects that bivalent interpreta¬ 
tion of the Danae storyline already identified. 

These fiscal versions and inversions of the Danae myth cluster in the 
Jonsonian canon in playtexts authored and staged during the early Jaco¬ 
bean period: a time of concern over the state of Treasury and the Sale of 
Titles to bolster it, a reflection on which can be registered in Jonson's 
parodic portrayal of the new knight Mammon. There was in this political 
moment a deep social anxiety about money and a fear that it could be ex¬ 
ploited by the wealthy to gain positions of patronage and power. The ap¬ 
propriations of the Danae storyline have a political as well as theatrical and 
literary undertow. What helps to endorse this claim is the fact that it was 
not just Jonson who was utilising the story in this way at this time: Thomas 
Heywood's aforementioned The Golden Age is an intriguing version of the 
same. 

The Golden Age is the first of Heywood's five 'Age plays' written for the 
commercial public theatre and performed "sundry times" at the Red Bull in 
north London in 1611. Kate McLuskie provides a thought-provoking ac¬ 
count of Heywood's career in her Dekker and Heywood, describing both 
her subject dramatists as writers who shifted their style and approach in 
accordance with the fashions of the times and the venues in which they 
were working. H71 Their public theatre plays were particularly eclectic: The 
Golden Age, for example, combines elements of comedy and tragedy, 
comic-heroic juxtapositions, dumb-shows and masque, as well as 
intertextual allusions to Marlowe, Shakespeare and the classics. The 
playtext is highly episodic, commencing with Saturn and Titan's battle for 
supremacy and the consequent acceptance of the throne by Saturn in re¬ 
turn for an oath on his part to murder any sons born to him. Only in the 
latter section of the drama does the Danae myth come into view, when the 
audience witnesses Jupiter's penetration of her self-enclosing tower and 
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female community. This scene operates, both within the play and within its 
wider literary context, however, in fascinatingly intertextual and intra- 
textual ways that are worth unpacking here. 

Throughout the play, Jupiter is seen performing acts of invasion, intru¬ 
sion and usurpation: the space of the stage is usually the site of his literal 
penetration. Early on in the play, Jupiter invades Lycaon's bedchamber 
where he spies and becomes enamoured of Calisto. Later, in order to gain 
access to the all-female community of Diana, whom Calisto has joined, he 
cross-dresses. The latter is a comic section of the play: Diana, impressed by 
the strapping arrlvante reflects: "A manly Lasse, a stout Virago." An audi¬ 
ence-titillating scene of seduction ensues, when Jupiter hangs back from 
Diana's hunt and invites Calisto to join him. They lie down and "kisse and 
play." H81 The lesbian possibilities of this scene of erotic seduction are of 
course counterbalanced by the audience's awareness of Jupiter's disguise, 
although the awareness of the boy actors who would have played both 
roles returns us to the homoerotic potential. It is a theatrical possibility in 
the staging of Ovidian and sub-Ovidian myths that Caroline drama would 
also exploit. 

In The Golden Age, it should be stressed that, despite the comedy, Jupi¬ 
ter's actions are subjected to something of a critique. This is partially 
achieved by means of the complex series of repetitions - both circular and 
linear - and reflections and refractions that occur throughout the drama. 
The early scene in which we see a distraught Sibilla (Saturn's wife) in child¬ 
bed, planning to steal away her second son from the execution Saturn has 
promised the gods will be the fate of his male children, is later troublingly 
recalled when we see Danae in her candlelit bed. The spatial dynamics of 
the scenes connect the women as victims of the gods' decrees. The Danae 
scene is also eroticized in potentially disturbing ways via intertextual 
gesturings to Shakespeare's Othello and the murder in that play of the 
chaste Desdemona in her bed. The Sibilla scene had also previously allud¬ 
ed to Othello in the line "I'le play the horrid murdresse for this once,/ lie 
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kisse thee ere I kill thee." 1191 The scenes ebb in and out of audience con¬ 
sciousness, complicating one-dimensional readings of the sexuality and 
actions within them. Misogyny is not the entire story in the sympathy this 
evokes for Danae and her female counterparts in the play, but the contin¬ 
ued eroticisation and financially reductive readings of the myth cannot be 
underestimated either. In Heywood's play, Jupiter, in a movement akin to 
the Jonsonian recastings and reconfigurations of the Danae myth, gains 
access to her tower enclosure by bribing with jewels, almost effortlessly, 
the four Beldams who have been placed on guard. 

Heywood and Jonson, then, both employ the Danae myth within a 
complex dynamic of discursive and performative ruminations on money 
and society. That critique is liberated, or at least made possible, by the 
theatrical medium, and, I would argue, by both of these writers' complex 
negotiations between the demands of elite and popular cultures. These are 
distinctly Jacobean plays and distinctly public theatre influenced and this is 
the way in which we must begin to decode their mythological inscriptions. 
But it is the theatrical and political aspect to their interpretations, rather 
than the financial or commercial subtexts, which is picked up and reinter¬ 
preted in its turn by subsequent Caroline drama. Here we need to establish 
the new context of increasingly private theatre located playtexts, dramas 
influenced by, if not necessarily subordinated to, the court and certainly 
influenced by the vogue for masques and entertainments at the court of 
Charles I and Henrietta Maria, and in particular impacted by the growing 
debate about female performers, professional and amateur, a debate gal¬ 
vanized by Henrietta Maria's Whitehall theatricals. T201 

The writings of James Shirley need to be very firmly located in this con¬ 
text. As part of Henrietta Maria's circle at court, his public theatre writings 
clearly engage with the concerns and interests of that group. His play The 
Bird in a Cage (1633) certainly needs to be read within that political and 
artistic context. On the surface a play about courtship against parental 
wishes, it involves an extensive play within a play performed by women 
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characters (though they were in turn realised by boy actors) that provokes 
or enables several supportive statements about female acting. Intriguingly, 
the play within a play tells the story of Danae. A detailed consideration of 
why Shirley deploys this myth in his 1633 drama will help to indicate the 
shift the myth had undergone by the 1630s, from being an example of fis¬ 
cal reductionism in Jacobean city comedy and urban satire to a storyline 
with a potential for readings of female agency and performative power in 
the romance-saturated atmosphere of the Caroline era. 

The context of 1633 also demands that we note the actions and printed 
outbursts of William Prynne as a shaping influence on Shirley's play. 
Prynne was the Inns of Court lawyer who was imprisoned for his anti¬ 
theatrical, and specifically anti-female theatrical, statements in his 1000- 
page printed pamphlet, Histriomastix. His text is infamous for its index list¬ 
ing of women actors as "notorious whores" that was taken to be a direct 
attack on the Queen herself, who had been conducting much talked about 
rehearsals for a performance of Walter Montagu's specially commissioned 
pastoral The Shepherd's Paradise now. There were of course many other 
issues, mainly theological, at stake in Prynne's text but it is the issue of 
women and drama that helped to shape public understanding of its con¬ 
troversy. Shirley makes an ironic dedication of The Bird in a Cage to 
Prynne, who was himself imprisoned in another all-too tangible Tower 
when it was performed and published. The context of Prynne's attack on 
women and theatricals is thereby signalled by the playwright himself as 
relevant to the concerns of his play and may in turn help to shed light on 
the choice of the Danae storyline in particular. 

The Bird in a Cage makes its opposition to Prynne, and by extension its 
empathy for the Queen's particular brand of female theatricals, overt in its 
dedication but also in its embedded play within a play. The plotline of 
Shirley's playtext, in brief, is that Eugenia, the Duke of Mantua's daughter, 
has fallen in love with Philenzo. Her father however refuses to allow the 
match since he has another intended for his daughter. To ensure her obe- 
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dience to his will, the Duke locks Eugenia in a tower along with several la¬ 
dies in waiting for company. Denied any contact with men, the women 
bond in an intimate version of the all-female community that Diana's for¬ 
est grouping also represented in The Golden Age. During their incarcera¬ 
tion, various male suitors attempt to break into the confines of the tower 
with varying degrees of comedy and success. Philenzo, now in disguise as 
Rolliardo, conspires to break in by means of bribery. He is eventually suc¬ 
cessful when he hides in the central pillar of a cage of exotic birds that is 
presented as a gift to Eugenia. There are then surface links to the Danae 
storyline in the main plotline of the play - both in the image of the incar¬ 
cerated daughter and in the male seducer's penetration of the tower by 
partly monetary means. In this respect, the Jacobean reductionist versions 
of the myth can be felt to be still of relevance and resonance. However, it 
is the means chosen by the imprisoned women to pass the time that re¬ 
veals a newer, specifically Caroline line of interpretation. For the women 
decide to stage a play in which they will perform all the parts - itself an 
obvious allusion to female court theatricals in the late 1620s and early 
1630s - and the story they elect to perform is that of Jupiter and Danae. 

Kim Walker has read this occurrence of the play within a play of The 
Bird in a Cage as "an uneasy attempt to authorize the female actor," sug¬ 
gesting that in the process it serves only to "recuperate" the female actor 
as a means of endorsing patriarchy. T211 I would suggest, however, that 
Shirley's recuperation of the idea of the female actor as well as his highly 
original deployment of the Danae myth reveals a more radical ideology at 
work, one which suggests a dramatist inherently sympathetic to female 
agency, not least in the form of performance. 

Donella, Eugenia's lady in waiting, proposes the play and its specific 
theme. She also suggests the imprisoned heroine's participation in the 
performance, initially to make up numbers. This could be read as reducing 
the agency that can be read into Eugenia's performance but what is inter¬ 
esting is the explicit assertion in the text of the skill of the performers. 
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Donella tells her female companions: "Wee? Doe not distrust your owne 
performance. I ha' knowne men ha' been insufficient, but women can play 
their parts." I22]Of course, the double entendre is unavoidable but of equal 
portent is the applicability of the performed play to the women's own 
'real-life' situation: 

Donella elects to play Jove and Eugenia, aptly enough, Danae. As with 
the Jupiter-Calisto scene in The Golden Age Shirley exploits the homoerotic 
potential in this same-sex encounter. The arrival of the caged birds (in 
which, understandably, Eugenia sees a further analogue to her personal 
situation) interrupts the seduction scene of the playlet and Donella teas- 
ingly suggests things might have ceased to be mere acting had the per¬ 
formance continued: "Beshrew the Belman, and had you not wak'd as you 
did Madam, I should ha' forgot my self and play'd Jupiter indeed with you, 
my imaginations were strong upon me; and you lay so sweetly . . . how 
now?" (II. 32-5, p. 56). What this also suggests, in stark contrast to the 
failed 'performances' of the men attempting to access the tower, which in¬ 
clude ludicrous attempts at cross-dressing, is that the women's acting is 
convincing and persuasive. 

Hidden in the cage is the disguised Philenzo who then subjects Eugenia 
to a second 'feigned' or acted rape (like that of Danae by Jupiter in the 
playlet) in order to test her loyalty to him. Earlier in the play, Philenzo had 
himself used the Danae storyline as a facilitating myth for his intention to 
fulfil the wager with the avaricious Duke of Mantua: "I will fall upon her, a 
Jupiter or Danae, let me have a shower of gold, Acrlsius brazen tower shall 
melt agen, were there an Army about it, I would compass her in a Moneth, 
or dye it." (II. 14-17, p. 13). By paralleling Jupiter and Danae in his material¬ 
istic interpretation of the story, he accords both of them with agency, an 
irony in view of his subjection of Eugenia to the aforementioned sexual 
testing. The whole question of female agency is fraught with dangers in 
this multi-layered play. 
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In the introduction to his recent book on Myth, Laurence Coupe re¬ 
counts the Danae-Perseus family story as an archetypal myth, but, in a 
manner akin to Ovid's marginalization of Danae within the Metamorphoses, 
Coupe regards it as an archetype of the hero/warrior myth. f231 Shirley 
recognizes completely different archetypes: ones of relevance to the fe¬ 
male condition. In his version of the myth of Danae, although it recognizes 
female agency as a genuine social possibility, women are no longer re¬ 
duced to the proactive prostitutes of Jonson's Roman tragedies or city 
comedies, nor subjected to the polarised extremes of Madonna/whore as 
reflected in Titian's sexual temptress and Mabuse's saintly artistic interpre¬ 
tations. Instead, in Shirley's play the story is reconfigured as a means of 
activating feminocentric sympathies and concerns. There were, undoubt¬ 
edly, commercial motives behind Shirley's interests in The Bird in a Cage: it 
did lead to the royal commission to compose The Triumph of Peace the 
following year, the Inns of Court masque that was inaugurated by Charles I 
as an act of public dissociation on the part of the Inns from their dissident 
member Prynne's actions. The fiscal is then never far from the surface and 
in that way perhaps the two most common strains of the Danae myth in 
early Stuart literature do begin to merge. What is retrieved in this account 
however is the potential at least for the story to speak to rather than 
recontain and recircumscribe female agency. f241 

The story's various appropriations are constantly shifting, so much so 
that the story's history becomes less a case of "bivalent allegorization" 
than a multivalence of reference and referents. The myth of Danae and all 
facilitating myths of its kind were and indeed are in a constant state of flux, 
a fluid process of change. The protean possibilities, theatrical and political, 
are endless. The history between Egypt and Sudan is an intricate one. 
Egypt helped to fund the Jonglei Canal in Sudan. This canal was supposed 
to straighten out the Nile River that runs through both nations. Even 
though it was never finished, the idea of the Jonglei Canal was to help the 
movement of oil from the south of Sudan to the north as well as increase 
the flow of water to Egypt. Sudan backed Egypt in its peace agreements 
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with Israel in 1975 with the Oslo Accords, one of the few Arab countries 
that did. In turn, Egypt was a big supporter of the Sudanese government 
under Nimeiri until he was overthrown in 1985. Nimeiri was a big leader in 
reconstructing Egypt's position within the Arab world after the Accords. 

The relationship between the two countries became strained with the 
new command in the Sudan. Egypt granted political asylum to Nimieri as 
well as several other people wanted by the Sudanese regime while Sudan 
provided asylum for Egyptian Islamic militants. Egypt grew to be increas¬ 
ingly worried about the budding Islamic fundamentalism in Sudan result¬ 
ing in an accusation from Cairo that Sudan was causing destabilization in 
the region. 

Disputes over their shared border at Halaib caused even more. While 
arguing over the territory in 1992, Sudan granted a Canadian company 
drilling rights to that area. While in 1994, Sudan accused Egypt of building 
military posts within Sudan's boundaries and threatened to bring it to the 
International Court of Justice in The Netherlands. 


On June 26, there was an attempted assassination of Egyptian presi¬ 
dent Mubarak, while he was attending the yearly Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) conference in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Egypt again had accusa¬ 
tions against Sudan, saying that the country was complicit in the attempt. 
The accusation was also made by the OAU a few months later. 

Relations were bad until 2001 when President Mubarak restored 
diplomacy with Sudan and the Khartoum government. In the peace talks 
between North and South Sudan, Egypt and Libya created the "Joint Liby- 
an-Egyptian Initiative" which would have taken away South Sudan's right 
to self-determination, in favor of the Northern Sudan, Khartoum govern¬ 
ment. 

Between 1994 and 2001, Egypt had become a Sudanese refugee re¬ 
treat. Egypt has several human rights violations regarding these refugees. 
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In 2003, many of the Africans who were in Maadi, Egypt were rounded up 
in "Operation Track Down Blacks". Also, in December of 2005, there was an 
attack on Sudanese refugees in Cairo. Meanwhile, in 2004, Sudan and 
Egypt created the "four freedoms agreement" which allowed citizens of 
either state to work and live in the other's country. 


Recently, Egypt has been one of the biggest supporters of the National 
Islamic Front's actions in Darfur. As well as advocating the sovereignty of 
Sudan, discarding the United Nations' want for UN troops inside Darfur. 
Since Egypt has again built itself as a major force within the Arab nations, 
resulting in the backing of Sudan by the Arab League. 

It is believed that the newly reestablished peace between Egypt and 
Sudan is for the personal gain of each country. Sudan is looking for de¬ 
creased isolation imposed upon them by the United States and UN as well 
as protection from their neighbor, Chad. Egypt's Mubarak is believed to 
want higher standing, causing him to take the role of mediator between 
Sudan and the rest of the world. It is also believed that Cairo's Nile inter¬ 
ests (especially with the potential to restart the Jonglei Canal) are moving 
them closer to the Khartoum (Headheeb.blogmosis.com). 


Notes 

1. Sir Philip Sidney, Astrophll and Stella, in Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. 
Maurice Evans (London: Dent, 1977; repr. 1984). This article is dedicated to 
the memory of Jeremy Maule who was the inspiration behind it and much 
else I have written since. 

2. Jonathan Bate, Shakespeare and Ovid (Oxford: Clarendon P, 
1992). See also Philip Hardie (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Ov¬ 
id (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2002). 

3. Richard Tarrant, "Ovid and ancient literary history," in Hardie 
(ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Ovid, 13-33 (26). Tarrant's prime ex- 
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ample of this strategy is Ovid's telling of Dido's story and Orpheus's de¬ 
scent into the underworld. 

4. Ovid's Metamorphoses translated by Arthur Golding, ed. Made¬ 
leine Forey (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 2002), 5:8-13. 

5. See C.F. Wheeler, Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and 
Poems of Ben Jonson (London and New York: Kennikat Press, 1938) and 
DeWitt Starnes and Ernest William Talbert, Classical Myth and Legend in 
Renaissance Dictionaries (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina P, 1955). 

6 . Christopher Marlowe, Hero and Leander Sestiad 1.146, 
in Chrisopher Marlowe: The Complete Poems and Translations, ed. Stephen 
Orgel (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971). See also Elegies 2.19.27 and 3.4.21 
in the same collection. It is worth observing that Marlowe captures Danae 
in a moment of incarceration rather than action in the Venus's temple allu¬ 
sion. 

7. All references to Shakespeare are from The Norton Shakespeare, 
ed. Stephen Greenblatt (London and New York: Norton, 1997). 

8. In a modern context, the ambiguity persists in a version of the 
story such as Ted Hughes's in his Tales from Ovid: 24 passages from the 
'Metamorphoses' (London: Faber, 1997): "The lap of Danae opened/ Only to 
a shower of gold" (179). 

9. Ben Jonson, Volpone, in The Selected Plays of Ben Jonson, Vol¬ 
ume I, ed. Johanna Proctor (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1989). 

10. See Lyndy Abraham, A Dictionary of Alchemical 
Terms (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2001). My thanks to Alizon Brunning for 
discussion of this topic. 

11. Katharine Eisaman Maus, Ben Jonson and the Roman Frame of 
Mind (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1984), 88-89. 

12. Maus, Ben Jonson and the Roman Frame of Mind, 89. 
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13 . The Odes of Horace, trans. and ed. James Michie 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1964; repr. 1978), 3:16: 1-12. 

14 . Ben Jonson, Catiline, ed. W.F. Bolton and Jane F. Gardner (Lon¬ 
don: Arnold, 1973). 

15 . Ben Jonson, Eastward Ho!, ed. R.W. Van Fossen (Manchester: 
Manchester UP, 1979). 

16 . Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, in The Selected Plays of Ben Jon¬ 
son Volume 2, ed. Martin Butler (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1989). 

17 . Kathleen E. McLuskie, Dekker and Heywood [ London: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1994), 16-20. 

18 . Thomas Heywood, The Golden Age, in The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Heywood (London: Pearson, 1874), Volume 3, 33. 

19 . The Golden Age, 18. Cf. Othello, 5.2.368-9. 

20 . See Julie Sanders, Caroline Drama (Plymouth: Northcote 
House, 1999), esp. 30-42, and Sophie Tomlinson, "'She That Plays the King 1 : 
Henrietta Maria and the Threat of the Actress in Caroline Culture," in Gor¬ 
don McMullan and Jonathan Hope (eds), The Politics of Tragicomedy: 
Shakespeare and After [London: Routledge, 1992), 189-207. 

21 . Kim Walker, '"New Prison': Representing the Female Actor in 
Shirley's The Bird in a Cage," English Literary Renaissance 21 (1991): 383- 
400, 395. 

22 . Frances Frazer Senescu, James Shirley's The Bird in a Cage: A 
Critical Edition (New York and London: Garland, 1980), 11.1-3, 42. 

23 . Laurence Coupe, Myth (London: Routledge, 1997). 

24 . A related argument has recently been made for the myth of 
Dido in Michael Burden (ed.), A Woman Scorn'd: Responses to the Dido 
Myth (London: Faber, 1998). 
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